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Americans, in their Moral, Social, and 
Political Relations.. By Francis J. Grund. 
2 vols. Svo. London. 


‘These volumes are not of travels—they are 

» not so submitted by the author. He lays claim 
“to higher authority than that of a mere tourist, 
“and puts forth his work as the observations of 
"one who has resided many years in the land. 
He has most assuredly well improved his so- 

F journ with us. We find in his volumes a rare 
| combination of practical research and philoso- 
phic remark. He seems to have added the 

> utilitarianism of New England to the original 
sundwork of his Germanic speculative philo- 
Psophy, and thus has rendered himself more than 
“competent to the formation of theories, being 
' able in addition to submit them to the test of 
|*apractical application. Hence his views of 
™ the world at large, and of our own country, are 


oy ' proad, liberal, cosmopolite—therefore substan- 


| tially correct. If he errs, it is on that side 
® where an American may readily forgive him. 
His mistakes‘are not the results of inadvertence 
F gor haste—neither of inattention to facts, nor of 
too cursory examination into their cause—we 

_ rather fear that he has lived too long among us 
to be a strictly impartial observer—that he has 
become soinewhat Americanised in the tone of 

» his feelings. And this is more distinctly re- 
= marked by us of the middle country, as it hap- 
pens that higi@hief residence was in the eastern 

| states; and we can perceive a certain predis- 
' position to place a part of the country for the 
= whole—to attribute those habits and modes of 
‘social and political life to the whole Union, 
| which are more especially the property and 
» ptide of New England. ‘his bias has, per- 


é 


| haps, Jed him into more favourable views of 
Hiie country in the aggregate than we should 
Swarranted in pronouncing correct. Yet a 
Bt can scarcely be charged with favouritism 
ig description of a people, where his good 
op is the result of a long and intimate 
sasociation. ‘The good must overbalance the 
peril, where an experience of many years in- 
pyluces decidedly favourable convictions. Such 
a hvictions, with reasonable men, must over- 
| Weigh the scanty testimony of droves of small 
; tourists, who are railwayed and steamboated 
} over a large empire in a short. summer season, 
» and arc by the very rapidi heir survey pre- 
) tluded from more than a surface view of the 
5 Physical or moral condition of a community. 
But a still rarer merit of the writer before us 
the philosophic spirit he brings to his task— 
8 entire absence of party or clique observ- 
py able throughout the whole performance—he, at 
; feast, seems to have no other object in view, n0 
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itaint, and the pure philanthropic Pie 


other desire to gratify, than thes@frmination of 
truth. What is, and what produces it, is the 
game he pursues; and the singleness of pur- 
pose and the ardour with which he engages in 
the pursuit, atnply reward himself and his 
readers. It is “refreshing,” to use an old pet 
phrase, now almost obsolete, to meet a work 
on any subject untinctured by party. More 
especially is it so when America is the theme— 
a country “compact of jars,”’ and whose very 
existence is a political watchword sufficient at 
any moment to wake the elements of angry dis- 
putation. 

We may refer the absence of this spirit in 
Mr. Grund to his birth-right. «He is not an 
Englishman—although he-has lived long enough 
among the language to write his work in it— 
and in a style so singularly pure and idiomatic 
that there is not one vestige by which to refer 
it toa foreigner. The only features by which 
one is made aware that it is not of English 
origin, being the delightful freedom from party 


with which it is so eminently imbued. 

Thus far we may be allowed to generalise 
upon the manner in which the author has eff 
tered on his task. We must now permit him 
to speak for himself; and first of his motives. 
In his preface he says— 


“T have anxiously endeavoured to give an impartial 
account of the present condition of the United States; 
and faithfully to delineate those chi*ucteristic features 
which distinguish the Americans from the different na- 
tions of Europe. Whether I have succeeded, the public 
must decide; of whom I claim no other indulgence than 
that to which I may be entitled from the rectitude of 
my intentions, and an honest desire to correct preju- 
dices—American or English—and not to furnish them 
with fresh aliment. 

“ The Americans have been grossly misrepresented ; 
and this nut so much by ascribing to them spurious 
qualities, as by omitting all mention of those which en- 
title them to honour and respect ; and representing the 
foibles of certain classes as weaknesses belunging to the 
nation.” 


We would recommend the following consi- 
derations to all future travellers in our land :— 


“ Peculiarities and anomalies will always exist in 
every country; but their number must naturally be 
greater in one whuse boundless territory is divided into 
almost as many different states as there are counties in 
England. The peculiar features of'a country, the phy- 
sical distinction of its soil and climate, the principal 
occupation of its ihabitants, &c., imprint each a distinct 
character on the people, which it is difficult to efface, 
even by the means of education. What difference does 
not, in this respect, exist between a North-Briton and 


: 





ter and a native of Yorkshire? And how preposterots! 
would not be the idea of publishing either of these cha- 
racters as correct specimens of the English ?” 

Our author discerns the same serious and 
subdued demeanour already remarked by our 
distinguished fellow-citizen, Cooper :— 

“A second not less striking characteristic of American 
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an inhabitant of the Isle of Wight; or between the lat-! Pets 


manners is a degree of soric 
almost beitaken for want of soc ibility.~. An’ Ameri 
is almost from his cradle brought up to reflect on 
“condition, and, from the time he is able to act, employe 
with the means of improving it. Ef he be rich, @nud 
have consequently a largers in the. public weal, th 
every new law, every ch f election, (and t are... 
many in the course of a} ).will make him reflect'en ~— 
the future: if he be poor, e may offer hi s 
an opportunity to improve his stances. vis 
ever watchful, ever on thgatert, not as most 
asa mere rec. one of the actors, en 

in maintaining forming the existing state of a 
Something like it may, at times, be felt in England, an@ 
perhaps even in France; but this cannot be compared 
to the effects of universal suffrage in Americas, * 

“The whole mass of the population is. tonstan 

agitated ; an expression of pul nion is com 
demanded, constantly hoped for, constantly dr 
There is no man s0 rich or fal but can 

quail under its influence; nor any one 

whom it aise hopes of success ani 

It is an ul organ of public’ 

none, from th® president down to the 

citizens: elevating, humbling; @r annihilat 

it meets in its progress, if justly the obje 

ch. Re 

»“-This state of incessant 
Ficans an air of busy in for which they have 
often been pitied by Euro ; bat which, in fact, con- 
stitutes their principal happiness. The Americans haye 
no time to be unhappy—and this is saying much in “+ 
favour of their government. The duties of Ffepublicans _ 
are more arduous than those of men living under any 
other form of government ; but then their performance 
is pleasing and satisfactory, because it is connected with 
consciousness of power. No American would exchange 
his task for the comparative peace and quiet of Europe > 
because, in the words of Franklin, ‘ he would be un-. 
willing to pay too dear fur the whistle.” He finds his » 
solace and quietude at home; abroad hie is 

doing.’ Peace there would be death to F 

not, for the world, exchange hig political aetit 

speculative inertness of the Germans; the 

vilege of having himself a share in the 

his country, for the ‘dolce far niente’ o Ttalians ; 
the busy stir of an election, for the idiot noise of a Vienna ~ 
prado. Let those who are so prodigal of their compas= 
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ment fives to the Ame- 


sion for the melancholy restlessness of Americans, but. * 
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remember the painful stupor which befel the ie 
after the overthrow of the republic, when, all at once, _./ 
released from their active duties of citizens, they ee 
in ‘ tranquillity’ thé principal punishment of An 
donment of virtue. aoe 
“In proportion as the liberties of a people are en- 
larged, and their franchisesextended, they must peces- 
sarily become more active ama serious. For an illustra- 
tion, we need col one character of the French, 
since the revolation of July, with that which. they pos- 
sessed undor the old Bourbon dynasty, previous\to the 
revolution of 1789. How much gaiety and out ward po- 
liteness is there not missing; but how much understand. 
ing and rational liberty gained? {What difference is 
there not between the buffoonery of ‘ merry England’ 
under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the sober, de- 
composition of John Bull since the acquisition. of 
ibeas corpus, and the revolution? And yet.what 
iaRed individual in either country would wish 
sgood old times,’ or ‘that the condition of the 
‘has been ri Mproved by the change? 
then, the. Ameri 
English, a more 
perhaps, any other 
son, able to bear a | 


oe 


Id; and for this very rea- 
rtion of rational liberty. 
character im the soolel-sireias 
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of America is undoubtedly felt; but not in the manner 

nerally wibed by Europeans. . Thus, for instance, 
it does not Wy the spirit of hospitality, for which the 
Americans were always distinguished, h it has 
but too often been ill requited ; it does not prevent them 
from receiving their friends in a cordial munnef, or en- 
joying their own domestic fireside ; but being always 
accustomed to thought and reflection, their minds are, 


perhaps, too frapght with the events of the day and the _ 


apprehensions of the future, to preserve throughout that 
_ fashionable indifference on all topics; which can neither 
affect nor cheer any of the company present, and which, 
for that very reason, is considered essential to good man- 
ners in Europe. Their sentiments are often expressed 
with warmth bordering on enthusiasm, and require, 
therefore, a greater degree of attention and sympathy 
on tho part of their aué than Europeans of rank 
are willing to bestow on ordimary subjects of conversa- 
tion.’ On this account, American society is sometimes 
fatiguing ; arid the complaint has often beeu m&de 
foreigners, that it requires a certain preparation in order 
to understand or enjoy it. Its demands on a stranger 
are more numerous than is always agreeable; ‘and if he 
be a man of talent or reputation, he is expected to show 
off und entertain the company. ‘The Americans are al- 
ways willing to listen, to learn, and, perhaps, to ques- 
tion; but Europeans are not always ready to teach or 
to answer, and still less disposed to receive instruction 
from their entertainers. In this manner, society proves 
often a task to men of consideration afd learning, instead 
of offering them a convenient respite as in Europe.” 


There is much good sense and just rebuke 
in the following. In some matters our inde- 


pendence is merely nomina! :— 


“Every nation ‘has an indisputable right to fix its 
‘own conventional standard, which must be based on its 
history and the general habits of the people, resulting 
from the climate, soil, and the politiggs institutions of 
the country, - No native of Russia would judge a West 
Indian by the conventional standard of Petersburg; nor 
would an Englishman govern his conduct by the rules 
of etiquette of Rome or Naples. What in a’ mercantile 
community might be perfectiy just and proper, would, 
under a military government, be considered in a very 
different light ; and the ceremony of a Turkish divan 
would ill suit the council chamber of the King of Eng- 
land. The Americans alone seem to have given up the 
ptivilege of establishing conventional rules of their own; 

«and thus, with a singular complaisance, judge the man- 
ners of every foreigner, and suffer their own to be 
judged, by the standard of another country. The con- 
sequence of this want of independence is felt in the ar- 
rogance and presumption with which even the meanest 
and most ignorant of Europeans passes sentence on 
American.manners, whenever they disagree with his 
own; and in his unrestrained contempt for those whom 
he wagner striving te imitate what an European 
valet h is infinitely more successful in accom- 
plishing ; whilst their laws, their political institutions, 
and the industrious habits of the people, are in open 
contradiction with the frivolities of mere fashionable 
life. How often have { not, myself, seen Europeans curl 
their lips at the apparent plainness of Americans, who 
were, in every respect, their superiors, save in the cut 
of the cuat, and the felicitous adaptation of a coxcomb’s 

" bow; and what is worse, beheld these sentiments approv- 

ed by some American exquisite, who had just returned 
home, fraught with the follies of all countries, but seem- 
ingly light of the goud sense of his own.” 


The fearless and decided tone of-.the follow- 
ing strictures should commend them to the 
serious attention of every American :— 


* The salaries of teachers in the public schools in 
most of the states are mere pittances, when compared 
with the remuneration of professional men, or clerks in 
the waning rooms of respectable merchants. The com- 
pensation of private instructers is, in general, higher ; 
but still of too sordid a character to enable them to live 
as gentlemen. 

“* This inadequate eompensation of the most arduous 
labour, is not only unjust and ungenervus, but product- 
ive of the most serious consequences to the public. The 
profession of teacher is embraced by large numbers of 
men, who, though qualified for the office, resort to it 
only as a temporary means of subsistence, which they 
quit as soon as an opportunity offers itself in some other 
quarter. The immediate ince is an almost-an- 
naal changé of instructers, “the succession in office 
of novices unqualified by age or experience. No proper 


> 


system: of school-discipline can, in this manner, be in- 
trodaced by the teacher; because in children the hubit of 
obedience does more than the law, and it is the principle 
of autlierity to grow stronger by usage. The branches 
of education themselves must be taught in a loose and 

isconhected manner ; because every teacher has neces- 

rily a miethod of his own, which can only be improved 


pils. No great application on the part of the teachers 

pupils can be expected under such circumstances. 
Neither ean there exist between them that mutual rela- 
tion of friendship and respect, which is the most power- 
ful stimulus to exertion, and inspires a taste for the 
cultivation of the sciences, on the principle of emulation, 
more lasting than that which results from a momentary 
enthusiasm in their pursuit. 

“ But the greatest evil arising from the too frequent 
changes of instructors in the United States, is the un- 
avoidable contempt to which it exposes the veterans in 
the profession. Many of the most eminent lawyers, 
ministers and physicians of New England have, during 
a certain period of their lives, been obliged to resort to 
teaching, either to finish their collegiate education, or 
to obtain the necessary means for the study of their re- 
spective professions. They have thus been in a habit 
of considering the employment of an instructer as a sort 
of relief from the most pressing necessities; but not as 
an end to be proposed by a man who aspires at honour- 
able distinction. This creed, once established in the 
minds of professional men, has communicated itself to 
ajl ranks of society ; so that instead of the thanks of his 
fellow-citizens, an ancient instructer is only sure of be- 
ing considered as a man of inferior talents; else he 
would have followed his colleagues in their professional 
career. As long.as this opinion of instructers is enter- 
tained in the United States, the schoolmaster’s task will 
be degraded. ‘Those whom necessity shall reduce to it, 
will look upon it as defaming their fair reputation, and 
embrace the first opportunity to leave it with disgust 
and detestation. 

“* But with what zeal can a man devote himself toa 
profession, at once laborious and difficult, in which the 
greatest success is incapable of procuring distinction ?— 
which exposes him to unmerited contempt and reproach ? 
And why should a pettifogging lawyer or a quack con- 
sider himself better than an honest and successful in- 
structer ? 


j len modified by a more intimate acquainiance with his 


*“ Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there ’s where the honour lies.” 


Until such views as the above are more gene- 
rally acted upon, and the employment of teach- 
er made sufficiently Jucrative and honourable 
to ensure permanent devotion to it, education 
cannot be place on a proper basis in the United 
States. Under a succession of temporary teach- 
ers, moral culture must be imperfectly attended 
to; and recent statistics too plainly demonstrate 
the futility of depending on intellectual deve- 
lopment alone, for the security and moral health 
ofacommunity. On this subject we fear our 
author is more flattering than just : 


“Of all the writers on the United States, I remember 
but one [De Tocqueville] who has enlarged on the ge- 
neral morality of the country, to show the intimate con- 
nection which exists between it and the stability of 
republican governments. This is a subject of much im- 
portance, and admits of a variety of detail. 

“ Morality, I am aware, is philosophically separable 
from religion; but I am fully convinced, that in prac- 
tice, especially as regards the whole people, the separa- 
tion is absolutely impossible. Neither the mere abstract 
love of virtue, nor its perfect harmony with all other 
laws of nature, nor even the happiness which it is cal. 
culated eventually to produce, have ever been sufficient’ 
to restrain either the lower or higher classes from the 
commission of crimes against individuals or society in 
general. Religion, in all countries, has been the broad- 
est basis of national virtue; and the same holds of the 
United States of America. Although the most perfect 
tolerance exists with regard to particular creeds, yet it 
is absolutely necessary that a man should belong to some 
persuasion or other, lest his fellow-citizens should consi- 
der him an outcast from society. The Jews are tolerated 
in America with the same liberality as any denomina- 
tion of Christians ; but if a person were to call himself 
a deist or an atheist, it would excite universal execra- 
tion. Yet there are religious denominations, in the 
United States, whose creeds are very nearly verging on 
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deism ; but taking their arguments the ‘Teas 
calling Uhenusalves followers af Chris ~ 
doctrines are tolerated, together with th 
ship.” * * * 2. 

“It is but the open violation of the law whi 
before the forum of the judge; for our sderat 42, 
sions we shall Mave to account with our Gos 
virtue must be guarded against the pernicioy, 
of example; vice must be obliged to cox 
order not to tincture society in general. - 
sists the true force and wholesome infine: 
opinion. It becomes a mighty police-agent. 
and religion, which not only gecorers Crimes | 
vents their commission. The whole people of the th 
States are empanneled as a permanent jury to prongs 
their verdict of ‘guilty’ or ‘not guilty’ On the tops 
and actions of men, from the president dows a 
labourer; and there is no appeal from their du 
Public opinion may sometimes be unjust for 
especially in reference to politicians; but it ha 
remains so, and there.is no injury which it inflietes 
it is nof in its power to remedy. ry 

“ Another proof of the high premium at which mie 
is held in the United States, consists in its influenss 
the elections of officers. In Europe, a man of 
almost privileged. If he be a poet or an artist, @ 
ances are made for the extravagance of his faney, g 
peculiarity of his appetites. If he be a statesman 
individual wanderings are forgotten about the oe 
good he bestows on the nation; if he be a soldier, 
wounds he may inflict upon virtue and unguarded 
cence are pardoned for the sake of those ay | 
received in defending his country ; and even the ge 
have their offences excused, in consideration of them 
which they promote by their spiritual functions” 
such compensation takes place in the United St 
Private virtue overtops the highest qualifications of 
mind, and is indispensable to the progress ‘ 
most acknowledged talents. This, in many. insty 
clips the wings of genius; by substituting a decem 
diocrity in the place of brilliant but vicious tale 
the nation at large is nevertheless a gainer in ¢ 
tice.” ; 


Our limits are already exceeded—but 
do not conclude to add the whole work tog 
Library, we shall dip into the second vol 
next week. i 
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—— 
BIRD-NESTING, 
A TRUE STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


[From a pleasing little poetical volume, by } 
Richardson, entitled, Grandmamma’s Sampler, 
other Rhymes for Children. London: William Crd 
Chancery Lane, 1836.] ( 


Little Harry went peeping the hedgedliflong, ‘3 
For dearly he loved a bird’s nest ; ‘ 

He soon found a linnet’s the green leaves a 
Then a wren’s with the gold-tufted crest.: 


And next a fine thrush’s, the lining was clay, 
All smooth as a cottager’s floor ; 
Then a sparrow’s, a robin’s, a chaffinch’s gay— 
He was never so happy before. a 
Six nests, and such nice ones, how lucky was he! 
He knew not which most to admire ; a 
Some had eggs, some had birds, but to watch th 
see ; 44 
How they grew, was nis only desire. 


ee 


For mamma had oft told him ’twas cruel to 
Either young ones or eggs from the nest; ~ 

That the mother, if frightened, her brood would f@ 
And she knew how to manage them best... 


So to visit his treasures though often he went, 
*T was but to strew crumbs on the ground 

And to peep at them softly, well pleased an 
To find them all there, safe and sound. 


Soon, thanks to his caution, the parents, less sh ” 
Would sit still when he came for a space; - 
Or if they flew off, they but hovered hard by, °4 
And the young they looked up in his face. .~ 
They would open their bills, stretch their neel 
m 


see 
As if begging he’d feed them, and he 
thinking mamma was mistaken, and ¢ 





be! 


That frightened they never could 


* 
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dently wishing he durst 
+ bt “i bie , oie alone ; 


and carefally nurst; ‘ ee 


a Sdachts in full tide, he was ae al 
- when a visiter came = 

ed of bird-nesting, as many have done, 

t the least mention of blame. 


freely of tame birds and wild, 
oe on) to Sener them and win, 


reeived (more than half reconciled,) 
*e the Bentleman timfght it no sin. 
‘ ip it not ctuel, sir?” “Nay, but why so? 
a) Fyou tend your young nurslings with care, 


tame in a cage and familiar they'll grow, 
as happy as birds in the air.” 


t T have not a cage,” replied Harry. “ Why then, 
ne a box you may cradle them well, 
feathers are grawn 5 but the carpenter’s Ben 
a cages in plenty to sell.” 
ces, too oft, like freed birds, wing away, 
of sight when the tempter’s voice comes ; 
gil suggestions, I’m sorry to say, 
;, Boys pounce on, like sparrows on crumbs. 
F mamma was forgotten ; she, hidden front view, 
id o’erheard the temptation assail, 
eke tered for her Harry, yet trusted him too; ; 
_ And now comes the grief of my tale. 


next morn the chaffinch’s nest 
; Was cmpty and desolate found, 
was the wail of the parents’ distress, 
‘As they flitted distractecly round. 


pd ey was missing, and none could tell where ; 
p was searched for in chamber and hall, 

hen in the garret; and lo! he was there, 
weeping he answered the call. 


little birds, he had brought them at night, 
- He bad foolishly hid them in bed, 

‘ rning at morning, with grief and ae 
Pant every one dying or dead. 


is fault, his mistake, rushed in pangs on his mind, 
= He was weeping with deepest regret ; 
@ was no need to scold had mamma been inclined— 
fas. a lesson he ne’er could forget. 


Dat the penitent Harry, as fearing he might, 
And eager his fault to atone, 

Now thought of a method to keep it in sight, 
_ Biome may laagh at, but I am not one, 


his mamma would allow him to keep 
his pocket one dear little bird, 
ya dal memorial, lest prudence should sleep, 
d future wrong wishes be stirred. 


ryt 


kissed him, well pleased with the innocent thought, 
But that this could not be, she explained ; 

id “ "tis not by sights resolution is wrought, 

by principles, inly maintained.” 


Apd what then are principles?” Harry pursued, 
For I’m sure I would gladly obey;” 

‘are rules to be followed, which, known to be good, 
‘ wi nobody talk them away.” 


“T 


—<—. 
EDrIToR’s TABLE. 


a @ Garrick. —Foote’ s favourite butt was Gar- 
Whose thrifty habits he was constantly turning 
Ho 6. Being one day in company with him, 
ben afte fer satirising some individual, David wound up 

by saying, “ Well, well, perhaps before I con- 
‘another, E should pull the beam out of my own 

Foote replied, “« And so you would, if you could 

¢ timber.” On another occasion, when they were 

g together, Garrick happened ## Jet a guinea drop 
B the floor: “Where has it gone to?” asked Foote, 

about. “Oh, to the devil, I suppose,” was the 
“Ab, David,” rejoined hig tormentor, “ you can 
=e to make a guinea go further than any 
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Feniks, of Life-—There is much truth in the 
ing sketch by Boz; our own country is not free 
taint of Fitz Whisker Fieraye i 


glory are 
described in the play-bills as ‘cna 
crockery warehouse,” or “ ee shop and M 
table’s boarding-house,” or pla 


where the great fun of the thing consists in the hero's}: pr 
taking lodgings which he has not the slightest intention 


of paying for, or obtaining goods under false pretences, 
or abstracting the stock in trade of the respectable shop- 
keeper next door, ‘or robbing warehouse porters as they 
pass under his window, or, to shorten the catalogue, in 
his swindling every body he possibly can; it only re- 
maining to be observed, that the more extensive the 
swindling is, and the more barefaced the impudence of 
the swindler, the greater the rapture and ecstasy of the 
audience. Now it is a most remarkable fact, that pre- 
cisely this sort of thing occurs in real life day after day, 
and nobody sees the humour of it. Let us illustrate our 
position by detailing the plot of this portion of the pan- 
tomime—not of the theatre, but of life. 

“The Honourable Captain Fitz-Whisker Fiercy, at- 
tended by his livery servant Do’em—a most respectable 
servant to look at, who has grown gray in the service ol 
the captain’s family—views, treats for, and ultimately 
obtains possession .of, the unfurnished house, such a 
number, such a street, All the tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood are in agonies of competition for the captain’s 
custom ; the captain isa goodafiatured, kind-hearted, 
easy man, and, to avoid being the cause of disappoint- 
ment to any, he most handsomely gives orders to all. 
Hampers of wine, baskets of provisions, cart-loads of 
furniture, boxes of jewellery, supplies of luxuries of the 
costliest description, flock to the house of the Honour- 
able Captain Fitz-Whisker Fiercy, where they are re- 
ceived with the utmost readiness by the highly respect- 
able Do’em; while the Captain himself struts and 
swaggers about with that compound air of conscious 
superiority, and general blood-thirstiness, which a mili- 
tary captain should always, and does must times wear, 
to the admiration and terror of plébeian men. But the 
tradesmen’s backs are no sooner turned, than the cap- 
tain, with all the eccentricity of a mighty mind, and 
assisted by the faithful Do’em, whose devoted fidelity is 
not the least touching part of his character, disposes of 
every thing to great advantage ; for, although the articles 
fetch small sums, still they are sold considerably above 
cost price, the cost to the captain having been nothing 
at all. Aféer various manceuvres, the imposture is dis- 
covered, Fitz-Fiercy and Do’em are recognised as confe- 
derates, and the police-office to which they are both taken 
is thronged with their dupes. 

“Who can fail to recognise in this the exact counter- 
part of the best portion of a theatrical pantomime—Fitz- 
Whisker Fiercy by the clown, Do’em by the pantaloon, 
and supernumeraries by the tradesmen? The best of 
the joke, too, is, that the very coal-merchant who is 
loudest in his complaints against the person who de- 
frauded him, is the identical man who sat in the centre 
of the very front row of the pit last night, and laughed 
the most boisterously at this very same thing—and not 
so well done either.”—Bentley’s Miscellany. 

Squinting.—The following useful hint on squinting, 
from Curtis on the Eye, might be serviceable ‘to politi- 
cians, who, if accustomed to look straight forward, would 
see further and better :—“I have not deemed it necessary 
to notice squinting among diseases of the 
for it being of a purely mechanicaln . The best 
contrivances of this kind with which I am acquainted, 
are spectacle frames fitted with convex horn, having a 
small aperture only large enough fo admit light to the 
centre of the pupil, by which means thes squinter, if he 
wishes to see at all, is obliged to accustom 
a seis forward.” 
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mder any pretence whatever; but, as the bes 
Utions will sometimes fail us,-his. imp 

ness was doomed, on a late occasion, to ex} 

inefficacy of this domestic arra : 

brought to him inseribed, ‘ Americ inister” The ~ 

servant was desired by the bearer to say, that he.waited _ 

for an audience, which was, fasten ‘sccorded. ; 

minister had a long interpit 

sul, the duke, to his inexprs 

-his*American minister w 

methodist parson, who che 

card. The affair got wind, and doar a stant 

joke against the duke. It wasan Ai 26 who 

to me the particulars, chuekting ‘ etty considera 

during his narrative at the extreme, indignation felt. 

the grand duke, who, it_ s, was annoyed beyond - 

measure to find his imperii bility had been 8 freely 

lavished on this deimure-faeed apostle of theygentiles, the - 

very antipodes of every thitig for which he ——— 

the least earthly respect, whether as to conditions 

try, mgeners, or opinions.” 

Neapolitan nobility ; from the same wor 

“An advertisement which appeared in 
Messenger, will ¢ convey some notion of ‘the Seow 
to which they are reduced, as well as of the value 
the order havé to set nee their hohior 
notice runs in these terms :— 1 estate 
the kingdom of Naples, producing a well-secured re 
venue, and conferring the title-of duke. The tif a 
ariii$ of duke will be transmitted to titparebeoar he 
the Present owner, who.will ish the one and efface 
the other from his remaining bearings. For further 
particulars apply, post-paid? ” 

Conjugal Correspondence.—A gentleman, by mere 
chance, one day strolled into a coffee-house in Cornhill, 
where he met a captain of his acquaintance on the point 
of sailing for New York, and from whom he received an 
invitation to accompany him. This he accepted, t taking 
care, however, to inform his wife of it, which 
these terms :— . 

“ Dear Wife, 

“T am going to America. A a 
“ Yours, ray 2 
Her answer was not all inferior either in laconism oF 
tenderness : ot 
“ Dear Husband, 
“ A pleasant voyage. 


“ Yours, &c."* 
Electro-Magnetic Machine.—We find in the 
late number of Silliman’s Journal some’ inte«- 
resting facts in regard to the: Electro-Magnetic 
Machint respecting which a curious article has — 
been going the rounds of the newspapers to the 
disbelief of many. The editor fully confirms 
the statements made that a powerful rotary 
motion has been obtained by Mr. Davenport 
through the agency of electro-magnetism, and 
he sees no reason to doubt why-the motion 
may not be indefinitely continued, adding— 
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every ye diffused through natare, but generally con- 


cealed fromi our’sénses, is mysteriously evolved, and by 
circulation in insulated wires, it is still more myste- 
ridusly augmented, a thousand and a thousand fold, 
Gatil it breaks forth with incredible energy there is. 
no appreciable interval between its first evolution and’ 
its full maturity, and the infant starts upa giant. 
“ Nothing since the discovery of gravitation: and of 
the structure of the celestial systems, is so wonderful as” 
the power evolved by galvanism; whether we contem- 
platé it in the muscular convulsions of animals, the 
chemical decompositions, the solar brightness of the 
galvanic light, the dissipating consuming heat, and, 
more than all, in the magnetic energy, which leaves far 
behind all previous artifieial accumulations of this power, 

and reveals, as there is fall re 
Seerot of terrestrial Magnetisr 
An extensive* file of monthly and weekly 
literary journals received by the ships Hibernia 
from Liverpool, and the Charles Carroll, from 
. Havre; to the fitst of April, afford us several in- 
teresting articles for this Journal, the Library, 
and the Omnibus, but give but small promise 
“as to the future for good new books. Professor 
. Babbage is about to lish a treatise on Na- 
tural Theology. Mr. Southey,during a recent 
tour in Devonshire, has collected materials for 
a supplementary volume to his Life of Cowper. 
Mrs Wordsworth has proceeded on a tour to 
This declared that Paganini is coming 


ited States, but his are not exactly 
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“to. the Un 


“Wy, the notes we are dying for; we are all fiddlers 
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on one string, and our music all put together 

would make a sorry concert. Among the lite- 

-yary novelties we should not omit to note the 
appearance of a book at Paris, called “The Art 
of the Boot Maker,” proposing to measure on 
geometrical principles, which Baron Dupin has 
simplified. * 

Peregrine Proliz has issued a second and 
enlarged edition of his “ Letters descriptive of 
the Virginia Springs, the roads leading thereto, 
and the doings thereat.’”” This edition con- 
tains eight additional letters describing the 
route to the springs by the way of Richmond, 
Lynchburg, and Lexington; the Blue Sulphur 
Springs ; the Natural Bridge ; and the improve- 

recently made at the White, Salt, and 






Red ur, and the Hot Springs. A map 
accem s the edition, and the whole is in- 
dispensable to the traveller who seeks health 


at these watering places, all of which we fear 
will feel deeply this season the present difficul- 

- ties in the monetary system of our country. 
Retrenchment in such matters will doubtless 
be the order of our day in the Atlantic cities. 
Those who conclude not to go can nevertheless 
enjoy the ‘tour in “ book form,” and if they 
relish Mr. P. P.’s humour as we do, will have 
a hearty laugh at or with the author. 
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VARIETIES. 


Earu Spencer anp nis Deer.—It appears from the 
thirteenth report of the commissioners of woods and 
forests, that Earl Spencer had made a magnificent pre- 
sent of deer for the use of the royal parks. The whole 
of his lordship’s fine herd from Althorp Park, consisting 
of 743 deer, have been conveyed from Althorp, and dis. 
tributed in such portions as were found to be most de- 
sirable in the several royal parks of Windsor, Hamp. 
ton Court, Bushy, Richmond, and Greenwich. 

M. Peysard, Manager of the Imperial French Theatre, 
at St. 


Théatre of Naples, Whatever be the terms by which 
- St. Petersburg has ove ll the capitals of Europe, 
not to mention the Uni ied States of America, who have 
tendered 300,000 francs to Mdile. Taglioni, it is certain 
that the first dancer in the world becomes the property 


© of Russia on the first of October next.—Journal du Com- 


merce. 
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etersburg, has just conciuded an arrangement 
with Mdile. Taglioni, in competition with the Grand 


A Brcearty Account.—On Thursday week, at the 
time appointed for the raising of the curtain at the 
Brighton theatre, not a single person was present. 
A very unpleasant excitement has been prodaced in 

a announcement that a true bill was found 
by the grand jury of Middlesex against Mr. Sidney War- 
wick, an American merchant, who failed some weeks ago. 
It appears that tobacco to a large amount was entrusted 
to him for sale by Messrs. Phillips & Co., which, in an 
unlueky moment, he was induced to pledge against a 
temporary loan of money to meet the pressing demands 
upon him; by the new law of merchant and factor, he 
has subjected himself to transportation if the charge be 
established. The owners of the goods have commenced 
legal proceedings against the present holders, under the 
impression that the tobacco was transferred to cover ad- 
vances previously made to the insolvent, in which case 
they may be able to recover their property. 


Roast Pic.—Oysrers,—One of the illustrious cooks of 
old, attained such a degree of enviable perfection, that 


the other, and, moreover, stuffed with all possible delica- 
cies, without the incision through which these dainties 
were introduced being perceived. Supplicated to explain 
this wonderful secret, he swore solemnly by the manes of 
all the heroes who fell at Marathon or conquered at Sala- 
mis, that he would not reveal this sacred mystery for one 
year. When the happy day arrived, and he was no lon- 
ger bound by his vows, he condescended to inform his 
anxious hearers that the animal had been bled to death 
by a wound under the shoulder, through which the en- 
trails were extracted, and afterwards hanging up the 
victim by the legs, the stuffing was crammed down his 
throat. One half of the pig was then covered with a 
thick paste, seasoned with wine and oil, put into a brass 
oven, and gently an@enderly roasted: when the skin 
was brown and crisp, our hero proceeded to boil the other 
moiety ; the paste was then removed, and the boiled and 
roasted grunter triumphantly served up. 

So refined was the taste of the ancient bons vivans, that 
Montanus, according to Juvenal, would proclaim, at the 
first bite, whether an oyster was of English produce or 
not. Sandwich is believed to have been the favoured 
spot whence Rome imported her oysters and other shell- 
fish.—Millinger’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
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New American Publications. 


Tales and Sketches by Boz. Phila- 
delphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
Pindar and Anacreon, translated, Vol. 36 of Harper’s 
Family Classical Library. 
Fielding or Society, Atticus and St. Lawrence, by the 
author of Tremaine and De Vere. 2 vols. 12mo. Phila- 
delphia : Carey & Hart. 
The Life and Correspondence of Sir Walter Scott, by 
his Literary Executor, J. G. Lockhart, Esq. Part I. 
8vo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
An Original Essay on the Immateriality and Immor- 
tality of the Soul, by Samuel Drew, A. M., filth Ame- 
rican edition. Philadelphia: Joseph Whetham. 12mo. 

An Examination of the Pelagian and Arminian 
Theory of Moral Agency, by Joseph Harvey. 12mv. 
New York: Ezra Collier. 

Practical Introduction to Geography, by J. Olney. 
Hartford : square 18mo. 

A Treatise on Mathematical and Physical Geogra- 
phy, by J. L. Comstock. 12mo. Hartford: Packard & 
Brown. 

Letters from the Virginia Springs, by P. Prolix, ‘2d 
edition. Philadelphia: H. S. Tanner. 

Lectures to Children, by John Todd, 12mo. North- 
ampton: J. H. Butler. 

Travels in Germany, Prussia, and Switzerland, by 
Rev. Henry Hiesland. 12mo. New York: J.S. Taylor. 

The Christian’s Defensive Dictionary, by W. W. 
Sleigh. 12mo. Philadelphia: E. C. Biddle. 

Martin Faber, and Other Tales; by the author of the 
“ Yemassee,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Now York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


2 vols. 12mo. 
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Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 





|MAINE.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher.’ 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONNECTICUT. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


NEW YORK. 


he could serve up a pig boiled on one side, and roasted on}. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


OH10.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M 





Agents for this Bork. 
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ERMONT.—Monrrauizr, George P. Walton, 





. Boston, 
~ Worc 


. H. 8. Jordan. 
Clarendon Harrie. 


New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
Harrtrorp, Roderick White. 


Pawruoket, J. M‘Intyre & Co, 
Provipencz, A. S. Beckwith. 


New Yorks, Peter Hill, 11, Old Slip. 
West Point, J. H. Holt. F 
Epson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Ausany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williums. 


Burrato, A. Wilgus. a 
Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. > 
NEW JERSEY. % 


Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport, 
Satem, J. M. Hannah. 
Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 


Mavcn Cuunx, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, James F. Flood. 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Porrsvitte, B. Bannan. 

Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. 
CuamserssurG, Matthew Smith. 
Wireessarre, E. W. Sturdevant. 
Car .is.E, George M. Phillips & Co, 


Alexander Flash. 
Cotumsus, J. N. Whiting. 
Mavmer, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevusenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. my: 
ZaNEsvVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
MARYLAND. 
Bartimore, N. Hickman. 
Annapouis, J. Greene, P. M. ‘ 
CamsripncE, C. Lecompie, P. M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasnineton City, Frank Taylor. 
Axexanpria, W. Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.—Ricnumonpn, R. D. Sanaay. 

Norrotk, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes && 
Petenssure, A. N. Bourdon. r. 
Lyncnsura, A. R. North. “a 
Portsmoutna, U. H. Forbes & Co. oa 
Frepericxssura, John Coakley E. M'Dom 
University or Viratnia, C. P. M‘Kennie.. ~ 
KENTUCKY. LA 
Louisvitte, Juhn M. Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. 
Nasnvitte, White & Norvell, W. A. Eichbs 
Lexinaton, John W. Trumbull. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rareicu, Turner & Hughes. 
Faverrevit.e, J. M. Stedman, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young. 

Coxumbia, B. D. Plant. 

SumrTervitxe, H. Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA.—Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gutr, William M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Moste, J. S. Kellogg & Co. 
LOUISIANA,—New Onteans, C. ii. Bancroft, 

Francisvit.e, J. M. Bell, P. M- ae 
MISSOURI.—Sr. bovis, Meech & Dinnies. | 
MICH!IGAN.—Dertroir, George S. Meredith. | 
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CANADA. 
Quenec, J. Tardiff. a 
Cornwatt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. =| 
Montreat, Armour & Ramsey. lay 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 

Brocxvit.te, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Witiam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frenperickton, Re 
St. Joun#, Alexander Robertson. | 






